























DIMENSIONS. 
Feet. Inches 
Total length—Outside . . . . 261 7 
—Inside ... ». 233 I! 
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—lInside of Nave . 88 6 


Scale of 50 feet to one inch. 
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A Site of High Altar. 

B Site of Parish Altar. 

C Unfinished Tower. 

DDD Doors from Church to Cloister. 

E Passage to Chapter House. 

F Chapter House. 

G Door probably leading to Dorter Stairs. 


HH Basement of Dorter, forming Common House and other 
Rooms. 


1 Suggested Site of Stair to Dorter. 
J A later Extension. 


K Basement of Building connected with Dorter, probably 
the rear Dorter, 


LLL Passages. 
.M Cellar under Frater. 
N Foundation of Stair to Frater. 


O Foundation of High Building, probably Guest House and 
Servants’ Rooms. 


PP Doors into Passage, formerly vaulted. 
Q Boyle Room, probably built by Prior Launde, circ. 1300. 
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Bolton Abbey.—A Paper read by the Rev. G. Rown, M.A., on the 
occasion of the Society’s visit there. 


LTHOUGH all this once noble pile of buildings is in ruins, 
except the nave, yet we can from the remains resuscitate the 
edifice, and tell you much of its history. And I have thought it 
well to do this before consigning you to the kind guidance of 
Mr. Bellairs, that you may know what there is to see and how to | 
see it. | 
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The choir, which is greatly imperfect from the cills of the 
windows upwards, is manifestly divided into three parts, by 
differences still remaining on the lower walls. 

1. The easternmost is the shortest of these, and also that which, 
singularly enough, is the least ornamented. Perhaps the ornamental 
arcade which is found in both the western divisions was compensated 
for by splendid hangings on the walls, or by richly-carved oak stall 
work. The south wall still contains the remains of sedilia, to the 
earved work at the bottom of which I wish to direct your attention. 
cbove the seats, the plain backs of the stalls alone remain, but 
they should be restored in imagination with correspondently rich 
stone work. The north wall contains a rather plain arch, under 
which may have been a tomb, and which is said to have served as 
a sepulchre during the Easter ceremonial. The remaining wall 
carries a magnificent east window of large size and fine proportious, 
and which might, one would think, be readily restored. Externally 
you should note the large size, and consequent great strength, of the 
buttresses, which measure seven feet in depth. This division shews 
very good work, and I am inclined to helieve was an extension 
eastward of the choir built during the Decorated period. 

2. The next division extends to the western side of the fourth 
bay. Itis distinguished by a handsome Transition-Norman wall 
arcade, and separated by a blank space from the next division. In 
Decorated times they put in the windows, which, as we shall see 
presently, are of that date. They are remarkable for their height 
compared to their breadth. And lest a sense of baldness should be 
felt, the ancient builders boldly added a wall enrichment, above 
the arcade, of pure Decorated panel work; the like to which is 
often seen in battlements. A door has been opened in the south 
walls, and an opening made into a small external chapel. This 
opening is partly filled by an altar-tomb, and under it is a vault, 
which is satd to be that of one of the founders. The ornamenta- 
tion of the tomb, and the mouldings of the doorway, shew that it 
is 200 (perhaps 300) years later than the arcade which it pierces, 
and over which the finial of the arch protrudes. The foundations 
of the chapel may be traced, and the weather tables of the lean-to 
roof remain on the buttresses. 

3. The last division of the choir includes the eastern aisles of 
the transepts ; it has also the windows, which were in a line with 
these aisles, blocked up as high as their roof extended; they have 
also preserved their tracery, from which we may restore all the 
others. They are -very beautiful, of the same period as that of 
which the west window of York Minster is so fine an example. 
The flowing characier of the tracery—that all its lines move toward 
the topmost limit easily and without any force—shows it to be 
of excellent design. The Transition-Norman arcade is continued at 
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a higher elevation than in the last part, and it does not therefore 
require the band of Decorated work below the windows. We say 
this is Transition work from pure Norman to pure Early English 
because of the character of the caps of the shafts, many of which 
will be found on examination to be of the best Norman type, and 
many also of Early English. Those of this division give the greatest 
variety of pretty patterns. I may also observe that from the inter- 
lacing round arches we obtain the Pointed arch, which came into 
constant use in the later styles. We have but to suppose the wall 
taken away at intervals between the arches, and we should get a 
line of lancet openings similar to the pointed windows on the north 
side of the nave. 

The arches of the central tower were Norman originally, with 
Decorated encasements. The transepts are of the same style, te. 
Decorated, unless the east aisle of the north transept be later. From 
the aisle of the south transept there was an opening into a chapel 
exterior to the nave, now in ruins. In this transept lies the only 
memorial slab we have found; said to be for Christopher Wood, 
18th prior, who resigned in 1483. This agrees well enough with 
the date of the slab, but I read the letters on it a. w, and an almost 
obliterated inscription below, as, “‘ Miserere servi tui.” The other 
memorial slabs, which were in the choir, are also gone. The west 
arch of the tower is now walled up, as is also that leading into the 
north aisle of the nave. 

The nave is used for Divine Service, and is therefore well 
preserved. The late oak screen, which once occupied its customary 
place under the tower arch, has been repaired and taken to the west 
end, leaving a short antichapel beyond it. The nave has only a 
north aisle, so that the two sides are very different. Augustine 
Houses, in Yorkshire at least, do not agree with this ; Guisborough 
Priory having both aisles, and Kirkham Priory none. But the 
Premonstratensian Abbeys, Easby and Eggleston, the former on the 
Swale, and the latter on the Tees, have only the north aisle. Here 
there was also one aisle on the north side of the nave, and none to 
the choir. The monks seem to have rebuilt it, or at any rate to have 
put in new windows in Decorated times. The eastern bay of this 
aisle was partitioned off by a screen, and was a chapel, with a 
piscina, which indicates the position of the altar. Under it was a 
vault, the burial-place of the» Claphams of Beamsley, who have 
been said to be buried upright: but this fact has been doubted by 
all who have written about Bolton, from Whitaker downward. 
However the Verger informs me that when the repairs were going 
on, the vault was laid open, and then he saw perhaps ten leaden 
coffins all standing upright but one, which had fallen down. So 
that the tradition must in future be accepted of their peculiar mode 
of sepulture. The altar-slab of this chapel is now lying in the 
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floor of the western tower. The arcade consists of three piers, of a 
massive character, with Norman capitals, being Transition rather than 
Early English in style. The windows above, in the clerestory, are 
broad luncets, Late Early English therefore, quite plain inside, but 
outside they are united by a string-course of dog-tooth, which forms 
a hood-moulding for each window. The battlement above them is 
Decorated. 

The south side of the nave was, I think, built later than the 
north, judging by the windows. ‘These are tall, narrow two-light 
windows of Geometrical Decorated date ; arranged in pairs. They 
are crossed by transoms, which from being at such an early period 
-in the style have been thought to be after insertions, but no less an 
authority than the late Mr. Walbran, of Ripon (who fifteen years 
ago kindly acceded to my request and read an excellent Paper on 
the Priory), says that the transoms are original. These windows are 
esteemed among the earliest which were built in the style, being 
the first to show how, by the union of two lancets and a quatrefoil 
above them, the floriated window as you have it in the choir and 
north aisle came to pass. Jixternally there was a cloister below 
them of Transition-Norman work, of which the resting stones for 
the roof still remain in the wall. The builders took advantage of 
this to add to the length of their windows, which are unusually 
tall. Along their cills was a passage in the wall, of which the door- 
ways may be seen in the jambs of the windows. This passage 
ascends as a staircase in the wall to a broad niche or opening which 
lighted the dormitories of the monks ; and it was down these stairs 
they came when they went into the church. Where this passage 
entered the church, in the south-west corner, is a beautiful Transition- 
Norman door, which led into the cloister and ultimately to the 
chapter house. If the external arcade be Transition-Norman, then 
the whole is quite clear. ‘hey did not build the south wall until 
after the Early English clerestory was completed, because it was in 
comparatively good condition. 

The Perpendicular roof of the nave appears to have been put on 
very shortly before the Dissolution. It is probably, like the screen, 
the work of the last prior, Richard Moon, of whom more anon. At 
the ends of the tie-beams are characteristic angels holding symbols. 
The roof received a complete repair during the late restoration, when 
it was ascertained that the builders had used old wood in its con- 
struction. Some of the angels have been taken down since, and 
are now in the west tower. The third boss from the west is 
curious : it is a human face or skull, with snakes passing through 
the apertures. The builders of late Perpendicular times, delighted 
to display, with false taste, all the emblems of mortality in the 
bones and skeletons in wood and stone which remain. 
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Externally, the west end of the nave is an exquisite composition, 
of Early English style. The doorway of eight orders is flanked by 
panel-work and quatrefoils and trefoils ; and crowned with a vesica 
piseis and niches, all rich with dog-tooth and nail-head mouldings, 
and glowing with colour, for in the vesica are the remains of a painting 
of the Virgin and Child. And this compartment forms the base of a far 
loftier one containing three broad lancets surrounded with dog-tooth. 
The whole is very beautiful: the end of the north aisle is equally 
rich, being treated in much the same way. Before the west tower 
was begun this was the termination westward of the edifice, and a 
more elegant and pure design it is impossible to imagine. 

I do not know what could have induced Prior Moon, man of 
taste as he evidently was, to cover up this beautiful west end by 
building his tower, which, however, he did not see finished. It is 
in itself a fine piece of work ; plain within, but enriched externally 
with bands of quatrefoils and panels, and panelled buttresses with 
figures ; and a well-designed and large west window over a fine 
door, the whole a good example of its style. What this window 
would have lighted one does not see, unless we conceive the 
architect to have contemplated pulling down the west end of the 
nave just described. That he would have done so, whether he 
intended or not, may be inferred from the starting of the bounding 
stones as seen at the north-west angle, unless, indeed, the old work 
had been too strong for him. Note the inscription under the 
window,—‘“In the yer of our lord mvoxx. R. > begaun this 
foundachon on qwho sowl god have marce. amen.” You should 
observe, also, the excellence of the workmanship of the walls, 7 feet 
thick at top ; and the mason’s marks on the stone-work, which are 
also visible on the eastmost pillar of the nave. 

The ruins of the other parts of the house are barely discernible. 
From the west end of the nave there was a long building stretching 
southward. This was the dormitory, with stores, or perhaps a 
continuation of the cloister underneath it. It formed the western 
side of the quadrangle or court. The south was formed of the 
refectory, beyond which was the kitchen. ‘The east side contained 
among other buildings the entrance to the chapter house. This 
was octangular (like that at York but much smaller), and joined 
the end of the south transept. 

It now only remains for me to sum up, in few words, the 
conclusions as to date, which may be drawn from the foregoing 
remarks. 

The first part of the present church was the Transition-Norman 
choir, and central tower arches, with a date of c. 1150. 

The building of this, and the Early English nave, occupied the 
monks some time, so that the nave was not finished to the west 
before 1250. 
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The windows of the south side of the nave were later, and of 
the date of c. 1300. Whitaker gives an extract from the Payments 
of the Priory, which relates that £5 16s. 3d. were disbursed for 
glass and timber (the timber probably for the roof) in 1296. 

The aisle of the nave, and the grand widows of the choir, with 
probably the eastern compartment itself, the sedilia and the orna- 
mented band, were added in c. 1350, 

Lastly, in the year 1520, Prior Moon restored the nave-roof, 
beautified the founder’s tomb in the choir, and commenced to build 
the west tower. ‘Twenty years after he surrendered the whole, 
going out with 14 brethren. 





